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The Journal of Belles Bettres. 
DR. RUSCHENBERGER IN REPLY. 
VI. 
The Rev. C. S. Stewart, U. S. Navy. * 
Sir,— You have accused me of want of ingenuousness 
and a want of generosity, on the ground that I did not 
assign my reasons for saying, ‘‘ Mr. Stewart talks of 





fashionable drives, of Windsor uniforms,” and in the inno- 
cent simplicity of your heart (which belongs to ‘tas pure | 
a man as lives,” according to the opinion of the editor of | 
the New York Gazette), you exclaim (when declaring that | 


convey tu the reader an impression untrue to circum. 
stance and reality, or differing in any respect from that 
made at the time not only on myself, but equally on each 
of the intelligent and high-minded officers who, either 
collectively or in detached parties, were eye-witnesses 
with me in all I saw, and in all I have described !” 
What a perfect model of “rigid accuracy” A Visit to 
the South Seas would be in the opinion of yourself and 
friends, had this boastful challenge passed unanswered ! 
And it might have gone by unnoticed, but that I am 
unwilling to be thought uncourteous or ungenerous. But 
you little thought how much trouble and pain this chal- 
lenge would give me, or ina spirit of benevolent forbear- 


you have not made “any allusion whatever to fashion- ance it would have been withheld ; not that no error can 
able drive or drives”), “it would have been kindness in! be found—they are so numerous that I despair of point- 


him to have named the page or chapter.” And now, ing out all the sentences failing “in fidelity and rigid 
sir, allow me to ask, whether I have not performed this 


kindness, and whether { have not sufficient grounds for | 
the “ drive” and also for the “ Windsor uniform,” as set | 
forth in my third, fourth and fifth letters; and whether 
you stili think “ the merited sarcasm” should fall * cither | 
on Lord Byron, or King George and his tailor,” rather 
than upon yourself? 1 think, sir, you had better be 
generous, and shoulder it yourself; at least do not shufile | 
it off upon the poor dead king. I trust, with the prompt- 
ings I have given, you wili no longer find it necessary 
to search “by the hour” for something like a “ fashion. 
able drive,” or a “ Windsor uniform” in your Visit to 
the South Seas, and find nothing but the description of 
“a light wagon drawn by a single horse.” 

Bat, sir, having performed the kindness, I will not | 
longer dwell upon the subject, lest you think I am) 
anxious for your thanks, but at once attempt to redeem | 
myself from the charge of want of generosity in giv-| 
ing my reason for saying the Visit to the South Seas, 
“seems to be rather a work of imagination than a faith. | 
fal description.” 

In the performance of this task I will try to make, 
your work speak for itself, but occasionally I shall claim | 


| 


accuracy,” and will content myself with a few. 
Alluding to Valparaiso in Vol. I. page 129—* Towards 


|noon a telegraph on a lofty wooded hill, intimated a vi- 


cinity of a port ; and on coming abreast of a high rocky 
point, the farther side of the bay—called the Almendral, 


from the almond gardens covering it—came prettily on 


the sight, followed rapidly as we glid forward by the 
town lying in one irregular street close by the water, 
under a naked precipice of red earth and rock.” 

Vol. I. page 133,—“ I greatly regretted that time did 
not allow of a walk to the Almendral, which, with its 


groves of almond and olive trees, had so inviting an ap- 


pearance from the water.” 

The above sentences were written in June 1829, about 
the time you made a visit of a few hours to the port of 
Valparaiso, while the U.S. ship Guerriere, to which ves- 
sel you were attached as chaplain, was “ lying off and 
on.” 

In these two sentences there are no less than four 
points calculated “to convey to the reader an impres- 
sion untrue to circumstance and reality.” 

First : there is nothing in the neighbourhood of the 


your indulgence to receive my “ unsupported dictum.” | telegraph, which stands in strong relief against the sky, 
This I believe you will cheerfully do, because, speaking, to entirely warrant you in speaking of it as a “ wooded 
in your fifth letter on a part of Dr. Meyen’s work, you, hill.” The heights about Valparaiso are naked, except 
say, “a single sentence from Dr. Ruschenberger’s book, | occasional clusters of cactus, and perhaps an algarobo 


however, on this point, will show in what luxury the, 
missionaries were living in 1836, and furnish a refuta-| 
tion to Dr. Meyen’s calumny more complete than its, 
bare-faced falsity merits,” adding, “he (Dr. R.) writes 
thus and most truly.” ‘This, sir, is a sort of compliment, | 
and I would thank you for it, had you not declared this’ 
calumny or false accysation to be a “ bare-faced falsity,” 
leaving us to suppose that it required no refutation. Or 
do you think the man who utters “an arrogant and libel- 
ous calumny” in one part of his work is to be received | 
as a witness, because anothier part of the same work fur. | 
nishes testimony to suit your purpose? You may re. | 


tree or so, standing alone here and there. I have re- 
ferred to this in “ Three Years in the Pacific,” page 
82—* Thus it was in the month of June that a late tra- 
veller saw the trees and bushes which do not exist, but 
which his happy fancy created from the tall cactus, that 
stands as an indication of the soil’s sterility.” 

Second: At the time of your visit to Valparaiso there 
were no almond gardens in the Almendral, nor had been 
for more than twenty years before. 

Third: The town of Valparaiso has several streets 
lying “close by the water.” 

Fourth: There are not more than two almond trees 
in the place; yet, sir, you have made these two one grove 








member that Butler tells us something about people who 
| of almond trees at least. 


“Compound for sins they are inclined to, | P : : 
By damning those they have no mind to.” | I will not force you into an awkward predicament, by 


: . : ; | Supposing that you actually knew the facts which [ re- 
But, sir, to leave this badinage, I will read your chal. late, after quoting your own words; but simply state 
lenge, and then see what I may do to answer it : 


| them as evidence of your want, not only of * rigid accu- 

_ The challenge of the Rev. Mr. Stewart.—* 1 call upon racy,” but of correct observation and inference. 1 will 
him (Dr. R.) to specify the pege, the paragraph or the | again quote from Three Years in the Pacific, pag? 83: 

sentence in any one of my volumes that fails in the mi-| “A little beyond this point the high land begins to 

nutest particular in fidelity and rigid accuracy, either as | recede, leaving a broad triangular plain, upon which is 

a statement of facts, a narrative of incident, or a de-| built that part of the town called the ‘ Almendral’ or 

scription of persons, scenes and things, as existing at Almond Grove. The name led the traveller before 


the time to which it refers, or to point out a single pas-| alluded to into a supposition that the groves seen from 

sage in all I have written, in connection with the visit | the anchorage are of almond trees, but there are not more 

of the Vincennes at the Sandwich Islands in 1829, so| than two trees of the kind in the place. What he saw 

‘enveloped in the glowing language of poetic fancy’ as to\are the ‘ Olivares,’ or plantations of olive trees, of which 
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there are five or six in different parts of this section of 
the town.’’* 

This is all strictly within the terms of your challenge; 
but I will take leave of you until to-morrow, when I 
hope to point out some other inaccuracies in your ac- 
count of Valparaiso. Respectfully, &c. 





VII. 
The Rev. C. 8. Stewart, U. S. Navy. P 

Sir,—At page 130, Vol. I. of a Visit to the South 
Seas, you have committed a trifling error, in stating 
that “the British consulate and the residences of several 
English merchants” are “ under one roof,” and that the 
whole “ seems but a single establishment.” 

The seemingly “single establishment” referred to was 
always two blocks of houses under distinct roofs. But I 
will not dwell upon inaccuracies for which you may 
urge the excuse of a very short and hasty observation. 
I will take leave of your notice of Valparaiso by quoting 
a part of a letter from a gentleman who had been for 
many years a resident at Valparaiso, and who was there 
at the time of your visit, and one of the party, I suspect, 
which you speak of in your Visit to the South Seas :— 


Chester, Pa., April 20, 1838. 

“TI cannot forego the pleasure of being among the 
earliest of your friends to congratulate you on the de. 
lights of controversy, which the challenge of Parson 
Stewart promises. My paper from New York of this 
morning furnished me with his letter. As I have not 
his work by me, and in fact have only the recollection 
of a very cursory perusal, I of course can judge very 
little of the justice of his ‘ reclamo.’ His poetical sketch 
of what he saw at Valparaiso being based on matters as 
familiar as household gods, made the most permanent 
impression, and by the rule of comparing great things 
with small, I am induced to believe that his imaginative 
genius, by its happy flights in other regions, will bear 
you out.” 

I will next go to your notice of Peru. 

Vol. I. page 149, you assert, “ The towers and domes 
of Lima, eight or nine miles inland, are distinctly seen 
from the bay, stretching for a mile or more along the 
upper line of a heath-like and desolate.looking country, 
with the Cordilleras in gigantic majesty behind. From 
the gradual rise of the land, the elevation of the city 
seems scarce above the site of Callao; but from accurate 
measurement of Humboldt and others, it is known to be 
seven hundred feet higher than the sea.” 

The distance between Callao and Lima is usually 
stated at two Spanish leagues, or siz miles, and foreign- 
ers generally call it seven miles. 

Doctor Unanue in his “ Observaciones sobre el clima 
de Lima,” te!ls us that Lima is “170 varas—equal to 
four hundred and fifty-three feet four inches, English, 
above the level of the sea; and all who know any thing 
of Lima, know that Dr. Unanue is the very best autho- 
rity in relation to its physical character. 

Page 151—* The dress and attitude of the females— 
both being seated astride like men, the universal fashion 
here—were calculated to attract more particular atten. 
tion.” To say nothing of the construction of this sen- 
tence, you assert what is not rigidly accurate; though 
usual to see females of the lower ranks ride astride, it 
is by no means “ the universai fashion.” 





* La ville est divisée en deux parties, le port et U’ Al. 
mendral, ou Terrain des Amandiers, quoiqu’il ne s’y en 
trouve pas un seul.”"—Morrennout, Voyages aux iles da 
Grand Ocean. Paris, 1837. 
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Page 168—“ The Amancaise, an annual festival cele- 
brated at Lima on the 24th of every June, occurred yes- 
terday. 

“It is something similar to our ‘ May-day,’ the occa- 
sion of it being the height of bloom at that time of a flower 
peculiar to Peru, called the ‘amancaise,’ to gather which 

,the citizens of every class, in the afternoon of the day, 

hasten as to a gala, to a spot in the vicinity of the city, 
deriving its name—as well as the festival itself—from 
the flower, because found in a greater abundance there 
than in any other place.” 

This paragraph conveys “ an impression untrue to cir- 
cumstance and reality ;” because we should infer from 
it that the flower called amancaes (which, by the way, 
you have misspelled,) invariably reaches the height of 
bloom on the 24th of every June, and in consequence of 
this very remarkable phenomenon in nature, the people 
of Lima make it a holiday! Now, sir, this is very far 
from truth. Had you told us, as a clergyman ought to 
have done, that the 24th of June is annually celebrated 
in honour of St. John, by gathering flowers, &c., as is 
done in other catholic countries; and as the flower most 
sought for at Lima on this occasion is the narcissus 
amancaes, the day is frequently spoken of in common 
parlance as the “dia de amancaes,” you would have 
been nearer “rigid accuracy.” See Three Years in the 
Pacific, page 500 et seq. 

I hope to have leisure to point out farther inaccura- 
cies to-morrow. Respectfully, &c. 


VILE. 
The Rev. C. S. Stewart, U. S. Navy. 

Sir,—At page 202, Vol. I., speaking of the ruins of 
“Old Callao” and the great earthquake of 1746, you 
say, “ A calamity among the most fearful on record, by 
which the population perished in a moment, and the sea 
like a mountain rolled in upon the ruins, burying much 
of the shipping in port beneath the mighty surge, and 
bearing a frigate on its waters two miles and more into 
the country.” 

I call attention to this sentence, in hope of obtaining 
from you some authentic information; for in spite of 
pretty diligent enquiry, | have-been able to find no evi- 
dence that a frigate was actually carried two miles into 
the country. May I ask whether you have any other 
authority than hearsay for this statement; and whether 
you do not suppose the town was in a tolerable condi- 
tion at the time the surge rolled in upon it, and left it 
a heap of ruins? There is something vague in this 
which does not wear the guise of “ rigid accuracy.” 

Vol. I. page 203—* But to return to the scene of the 
earthquake. The whole surface of the ground. for a wide 
extent is broken and distorted by tops of houses and 
churches whose foundations are fur beneath ; and sec. 
tions of walls are here and there seen in the inclined 
position in which they were caught by the gaping earth 
as they fell under its agitations; while bones and ashes 
are widely strewed around. 

“Not satisfied with the exhibition which these deso- 
lations of the ancient catastrophe still present, the pass- 
ing generation has added a horrible deformity to the 
scene, by making these ruins the receptacle for unburied 
bodies of the hundreds and thousands who have perished 
by famine and by sword in the political convulsions of 
the last ten years, within and around the neighbouring 
castle. Heaps of skulls and broken skeletons are cluster. 
ed on every side, while entire bodies, shriveled and dried 
like a mummy, with the clothes in which they were shot 
or cast down still clinging to them—from the once showy 
uniforms of the officer and the soldier, to the rags and 
tatters of the beggar, with here and there a winding 
sheet—lie scattered abroad in sickening confusion and 
deformity! The scene was too horrible to witness, and 
almost too much so to describe; and we hastened from 
it to the beach on the side of the point open to the full 
swell of the sea. 

“ Hero the wildest and most fearful surf was rolling, 
as if again about to burst over its wonted barrier, and deso- 
late the land. Beneath a gloomy and cloudy sky, it looked 
melancholy, and I returned on board ship, sick at heart 
at the many evidences I had met, both among the living 
and the dead, in the short walk of an hoar, of the sin, 
and sorrow, and calamity, with which the world has 
been and still is filled !” 

The spot’ you allude to I visited again and again, im- 
mediately before and also since your visit, but | have no 
recollection of one half of the horrors which you depict. 
This description is exaggerated in several points. In 
the first place, you lead us to suppose that “old Callao” 
was a burying-placé for ten years: but you should know 
that it was so only for a part of the years 1825 and 1826, 
when the castles were besieged. The “ heaps of skulls 


and broken skeletons” I remember only in two churches, 
and not above ground except at one place, and I think 
had they been “ clustered on every side” they would not 
have escaped me, as I was in special and particular 
search for skulls for the cabinet of a collector at home ; 
and after many weeks’ patient labour I found only one 
“entire body,” and that was in a regular coffin and under 
ground. Ido not mean to say you did not see entire 
bodies “ scattered abroad in sickening confusion and de- 
formity,” but I wonder that you should have been so 
lucky us to stumble upon them “in the short walk of an 
hour,” while I searched so often, but in vain. It shows 
the truth of the Spanish proverb, “ that what is not seen 
in the course of years, may be seen in a moment.” 

I frankly confess you are the only person I have known 
to say “the scene was too horrible to witness;” but I 
should agree that it would be so were your description 
rigidly accurate. 

You were peculiarly fortunate, too, in beholding at 
Callao (proverbially among the most tranquil harbours 
on earth, and seldom if ever disturbed by a gale,) “ the 
wildest and most fearful surf,” which seemed to you “as 
if again about to burst over its wonted barrier and deso- 
late the land.” However, it may be well to remember 
that you had never seen the surf at Pisco, Huanchaco, 
at Lambayeque on the coast of Peru, or at Madras; 
though you had witnessed the surf at Lahaina, and the 
islanders playing in it on the surf-board. Before no- 
ticing the account of the “ most fearful surf” of Callao, 
I was led to believe that which breaks on the islands of 
the Sandwich group is always much heavier than any 
seen in the peaceful roads of Callao. 

On careful consideration, do you yourself not think 
the account you give of “ old Callao” somewhat warmly 
coloured ? 

As | have not had the pleasure of visiting the Wash- 
ington Islands, an account of which fills the latter part 
of the first volume of a Visit to the South Seas, [ shall 
next proceed to look into the second volume. 

Respectfully, &c. 





IX. 
The Rev. C. S. Stewart, U. S. Navy. 


Sir,—I shall proceed to make a few extracts from the 
second volume of A Visit to the South Seas in support 
of the opinion already expressed. 

Vol. II. page 17,—“* At twelve o’clock we paid our 
respects to Mr. and Mrs. Pritchard, and were delighted 
with the neatness, taste, and beauty of their humble 
dwelling. Mr. Pritchard, a well educated and intelli- 
gent man, though much indisposed, received us with 
great cordiality and kindness, and in Mrs. Pritchard we 
were pleased to meet, in this happy and honourable 
exile, a refined and lovely woman. Their little parlour, 
though furnished with a plainness and simplicity appro- 
priate to the situation and character of the occupants, 
wore an aspect of refinement and cultivation that be- 
spoke a familiarity with more polished scenes than those 
in which they are now found. ‘Two fine, healthful, and 
neatly-dressed children, beside their mother on a sofa, 
added greatly to the charm of a home scene, so welcome 
to us after the exhibition of heathenism with which we 
had been conversant at Nukuhiva. An hour passed 
rapidly away under such circumstances, when we took 
leave to pass over the bay to the islet in front of the 
harbour, where we had made arrangements to partake 
of a repast furnished from stores brought with us from 
the Vincennes.” 

This is a pretty picture of a missionary family at the 
Society Islands, well calculated to reconcile the relatives 
and friends at home to the absence of those “in this 
happy and honourable exile.” 

The Vincennes paid a second visit to the Society 
Islands in the year 1835, and some of the officers of that 
ship were disappointed in the account you give of the 
islands. 

A distinguished officer of high rank, in conversation 
with one of the ladies of this mission, whose name 
you have mentioned, expressed his opinion that “ Mr. 
Stewart’s description of the Society Islands was highly 
coloured.” The lady replied very much in these words :— 
“Mr. Stewart! dear oh, dear! ’tis all a fancy’s sketch ; 
we don’t recognise ourselves in his picture at all; and 
we should be so happy if it were true !” 

Page 19,—“ We spent the day much in the manner of 
the last; but in returning, young Anthony and myself 
took a turnpike, which has been constructed almost en- 
tirely round the island—a distance of near a hundred 
miles—as far as Mr. Nott’s, at Pare. This road is a fine 
and praiseworthy work for such a people—the labour 
principally of convicts, proved guilty of various breaches 





of the laws. It is a broad gravel way, extending for the 





most part in a direct line from point to point along the 
coast, smoothly and well finished, and provided with nar- 
row bridges of plank over the water-courses and stream- 
lets, running from the mountains to the sea. Thickly 
embowered with luxuriant groves of various trees— 
skirted here and there with the humble but comfortable 
habitations of the islanders—opening oecasionally upon 
a bright glade or extensive meadow land, with fine views 
of the mountains on one side and the ocean on the other, 
it is in many places beautiful as a drive in the pleasure 
grounds of an American mansion, or the park of a gen- 
tleman in England.” 

The officers of the Vincennes, in 1835, could not find 
this turnpike, though some of them looked for it. And 
Moerenhout, whom you saw at the islands, does not 
refer to it in his “ Voyages aux isles du Grand Ocean,” 
(published in Paris 1837,) part of which was written in 
1829, about the time of your visit to the Society Islands. 
On the contrary, he says, Vol. I. page 219, “ Desiring to 
visit the school and church, we advanced into the plain 
to fullow the route which the English call ‘brome.’ This 
route is quite pretty; but I discovered that it is advan- 
tageous, at Tahiti, to wear neither stockings nor shoes; 
for, at two places where it is necessary to cross water, 
the only bridge is a bit of wood, over which it would be 
impossible to pass at night.” 

If by chance the work of Moerenhout should be among 
the new books on your table, yon may contrast his seem- 
ingly faithful account of what he saw with your own 
description of the Society Islands. Respectfully, &c. 


X. 
The Rev. C. S. Stewart, U. S. Navy. 


Sir,—Again urging upon your attention the work of 
Moerenhout, that you may reconcile if possible the im- 
pression left upon the mind of the reader, produced by 
a perusal of his work with that produced by your own 
account, (and do not, I pray you, attempt to cut the 
Gordian knot, by asserting that all he says is false,) I 
will next refer to one or two passages in your account 
of the Sandwich Islands. You may think all these quo- 
tations and commentaries upon them superabundant ; 
but, sic, “‘Chacun a son but dans ce bas monde,” and 
before many days I will show you mine. 

I would suggest that you —_ the editor of the Morn- 
ing Courier and New York Enquirer to publish your 
letters more rapidly, because I have heard that a friend 
in Philadelphia is ouly awaiting their conclusion to re- 
publish them together. You may tell the gentleman this 
much from me ; he may oblige you in this, although he 
seems to be unwilling to reprint any thing of mine. 

Vol. IL. page 120, you impart an idea that there ia a 
very tolerable police establishment, as you say the rabble 
pressed upon your party “notwithstanding the attendance 
of police officers.” At page 121, you describe the mili- 
tary parade, which in your third letter you declare you 
never saw ;—but I have referred to this so fully in my 
fifth letter, that I will say no more, although your friend 
of the New York Gazette* seems to be silent, and one 
might venture to presume he is therefore satisfied that 
you have blundered a little about troops and Windsor 
uniform. 

Vol. If. page 122-3, you describe the palace and its 
furniture :—“ The whole is one apartment—spacious, 
light, lofty, and truly elegant,” and after speaking of the 
structure and the lining, you proceed: “ The whole of 
the inside, from the floor to the peak of the roof—a 
height of at least forty feet—is covered with this (lin- 
ing) seemingly in one piece; imparting by the beauty 
of its colour and entire effect an air of richness to the 
room, not dissimilar to that of the tapestry and arras 
hangings of more polished audience chambers ! 

“The floor is also a novelty, and an experiment here 
—in place of the ground strewn: with rushes or grass as 
a foundation for the mats, as was formerly the case—a 
pavement of stone and mortar, spread with a cement of 
lime, having all the smoothness and hardness of marbie. 
Upon this beautiful variegated mats of Tanai were spread, 
forining a carpet as delightful and appropriate to the cli- 
mate as could have been selected. Large windows on 
either side, and the folding doors of glass at each end, 
are hung with draperies of crimson damask ; besides 
which, and the mats on the floors, the furniture consists 
of handsome pier tables, and large mirrors ; of a line of 
glass chandeliers suspended through the centre, with 
lustres and candelabra of bronze, ornamented or-molu, 
affixed to the pillars lining the sides and ends of the 
apartment ; and of portraits in oil of the late king and 





* The editor at first expressed an opinion that he 
would believe any thing at once unjust which was said 
against you. Has he seen cause to alter his opinion? 
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queen, taken in London, placed at the upper end in 
carved frames, richly gilt.” 

Such, you tell us, was “the reception room of his ma- 
jesty of Hawaii, in 1829.” Taking into consideration 
the seeming “arras hangings,” the pavement having “all 
the smoothness and hardness of marble”—the ‘ beauti- 
fully variegated mats of Tanai”—the “large windows” 
—the “ folding-doors of glass”—the “ draperies of crim- 
son damask” —the “handsome pier tables’ —* large mir- 
rors”—* glass chandeliers” —“ candelabra of bronze, or- 
namented or-molu,” and “ portraits,” one is somewhat 
at a loss to know why you had any misgiving as to the 
admiration it mast excite in those who fancicd that the 
king of the Sandwich Islands not ten years before was 
an untutored, unchristian savage; yet you boldly de- 
clare—page 124—“ J do not fear being thought extrava- 
gant in saying that this palace of Kaukeaouli would, 
even in the royal park, form a rustic pavilion in which 
his majesty of England might occasionally lounge, not 


. only with comfort, but with delight.” 


visited this “rustic pavilion” in 1836, as “one of 
Mr. Stewart’s curiosities,” and found it much changed in 
the lapse of six or seven years. I should describe it as 
a very large thatch cabin, resembling externally a great 
stack of hay. It is supported on rough posts, lined with 
mats, and when I visited it, the furniture consisted of a 
single table, a single portrait, and two or three piles of 
Sandwich Island mats; the “ folding-doors of glass” had 
been changed into light folding-doors having for the su- 
perior halves a common window sash, made to receive a 
description of glass panes known as “eight by ten.” Nor 
did I see mirrors or pier tables, draperies of crimson 
damask, chandeliers or candelabra of any kind. Since 
you had the honour of visiting the Countess of Jersey, 
you have magnanimously admitted that you blundered 
somewhat about the “ folding-dvors of glass;” and I 
really think, could you revisit the court of his majesty 
of Hawaii, you would no longer perceive any resem- 
blance between his penthouse and the palaces or rustie 

pavilions either of St. James’s or the Tuilleries. 
However, I can hardly expect to convince you of this, 
‘ven were you to make the voyage to Oahu. You may 
remember the simple Sancho never succeeded in con- 
vincing Don Quixote, even after the knight had been 
overturned and severely bruised, that he saw and at- 
tacked the wind-mills, and not giants,—* Silence, friend 
Sancho,” replied the valorous knight, “ for the things of 
‘war, more than others, are subject to a continuous 
change, so much 60, that I believe the wise Freston, that 
robbed my room and stole my beoks, has changed these 
giants into mills, to deprive me of the glory of their con. 
uest.”” But it is to be believed there can be no “ sabio 
reston” in these enlightened times, disposed to pull 
about your ears “the cloud-capt towers and gorgeous 
palaces,” with which your descriptions fill the vivid ima- 

ginations of your numerous readers. 
Respectfully, dc. 
W. S. W. RuscHenBercer. 
(To be continued.) 


—<>>— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Jane Lomaz is the rather uneuphonous title 
of a new novel by the author of ‘* Brambletye 
House ;”’ being the newgst novel, it is of 
course in the receipt of the greatest amount of 
praise from the periodical press. ‘The demand 
for something new to read keeps pace with the 
capability of reading, but it does not furnish 
genius or high literary ability to supply the mar- 
ket. We candidly confess that we are con- 
stantly on the qui vive endeavouring to find 
suitable books for publication in this periodi- 
cal, and we are not unfrequently living ina 
state which is well described as ‘‘ from hand to 
mouth.” The amount of suitable books for 
“ Waldie” is very small indeed; it is no longer 
true in this manufacturing age, that every new 
book has new ideas in it; they are too often 
like the outpouring of the contents of one phial 
into another ; one original work serves for the 
contents of many compiled, which aie served 
up at second hand. Many books are produced 
by uncultivated minds, devoid of experience, 
and ignorant of life ; many from necessity and 
in a hurry for the profits ; while another large 


‘and adventures as can be got. Boil up the whole with 





class are green-house plants, formed upon the 
spur of some popular movement of the multi- 
tude. We have thus from the London press a 
succession of flat commonplaces of little value, 
whose authors, having obtained some notoriety, 
venture unprepared to the press; and to keep 
the press going, a publisher for the trash is too 
often found. 

In looking back upon our former volumes, 
we are sometimes surprised to discover how 
large an amount of readable matter has been 
collected, and we are disposed occasionally to 
plume ourselves upon the fact that, during the 
same period, no American publisher’s list will 
offer so many works of merit, and certainly none 
of so much merit at any thing like the cost we 
have afforded them. 

Apropos of cost; Picciola, the little trans- 
lation from the French of M. de Saintine, just 
published in the “ Library” only, and which is 
exciting so lively an interest in most fashion- 
able circles, cost.us to import five dollars, a 
whole year’s subscription ; it costs in the Li- 
brary less than a shilling. 


A Recipe.— Miss Catherine Sinclair, daugh- 
ter to the late Sir John Sinclair, the well-known 
writer on agriculture, has published a duodeci- 
mo volume of 450 pages, called “ Hill and 
Valley, or Hours in England and Wales,”’ full 
of sprightly sallies. We extract from it the 
following “receipt to make a tour,’ which we 
recommend to the consideration of authors 
about to write :— 


Receipt to make a Tour.—“Take your carriage—stuff 
it well—add four horses, or if not to be had, a pair may 
do. Select two or three agreeable friends—stir thein 
up, and put them all into a good humour. Tarow ina 
light wardrobe, a large sketch-book, and a heavy purse. 
Keep your purse open at both ends—oil your wheels— 
put them in rapid motion, and add as many accidents 


plenty of enthusiasm—pour it out to cool in three large 
volumes—let the scum run off till it be reduced to one— 
slit it up into chapters, and then put it into the press.” 


The following are fair specimens of the life 
thrown into the volume :— 


Smoking.—“ Travellers in America, Germany, and 
other foreign countries, make so perpetual an outcry in 
their pages about the horrors of tobacco, that you would 
imagine pipes utterly unknown at home; but half the 
people we passed to-day were flagrant smokers, and, as 
that seems generally a preface to drinking, it is de. 
plorable that, from the humble pipe to the aristocratic 
cigar, our whole island will soon be smoked like a West- 
phalia ham. So great a waste of health and money 
among the poorer classes should be discouraged, both by 
precept and example, or the custom will soon be univer. 
sally prevalent. In Holland, at public dinners, if any 
gentleman be particularly wanted, the waiter enters 
with a pair of bellows, and blows in the face of each 
member to find the one required. I wish servants occa- 
sionally made the same mistake as Sir Waiter Raleigh’s, 
who became terrified the first time he saw columns of 
smoke issuing from his master’s mouth, and threw a 
deluge of cold water on his head ‘ to extinguish him.” 

Duchesse d’ Angouleme in Edinburgh.— On account 
of her reduced establishment she thought it requisite 
that a footman, who had recently left off his livery, 
should resume it. The man expressed himself so vehe- 
mently against this encroachment on his prerogatives, 
that she gave hii his congé ; and then, dismissing the 
subject from her thoughts, tegan reflecting on past po- 
litical events, till drowned in tears. At this moment 
her servant, having occasion to replenish the fire, enter- 
ed her room, and imagining her distress to be caused 
entirely by his own departure, he suddenly exclaimed, 
‘Ne pleurez plus, madame! J’yrenonce! Je porterai 
la livrée.’” 


Shakspeare’s Clif.—Alas ! for the march of 
improvement; a portion of this most poetical 
of rocks was recently detached, in consequence 





of cutting for a railroad tunnel, and fell prone 


to the beach below. What imagery could the 
bard have combined for so strange and incon- 
gruoys an accident ? 

Bulls.—Speaking of bulls, the following is 
not a bad English one :—A paragraph respect- 
ing the late John Reeve, which has run through 
all the London and American newspapers, be- 
gins thus: “ The will of the immortal John 
Reeve,” &c. &c. Only to think of an immor- 
tal’s last will and testament ! 

Literary destruction.—A large fire, which 
broke out in one of the outhouses of Cotta’s 
printing-office at Stuttgart in January last, con- 
sumed a large part of the building and the type- 
foundry. It has burnt whole editions of works 
which were to have appeared at Easter, toge- 
ther with a great part of the new edition of 


-Goethe’s and Schiller’s Werke. 


Progress of Russian Literature.—In_ the 
year 1836, 674 original works and 124 transla- 
tions were published in Russia, not including 
46 periodicals. ‘The government seems desir- 
ous of preventing the publication of any new 
periodical, at least it will not license a private 
person to put forth any. The number of books 
published in 1836 greatly exceeds that of 1835. 
Scientific works, dramas, and school-books seem 
to have increased ; and. on the other hand, no- 
vels and romances decreased, both in number 
and bulk. 350,000 volumes of foreign books 
were imported into Russia that year, full one 
half of which were bought at St. Petersburg. 

The public library at St. Petersburg re- 
ceived an addition of 27,000 volumes during 
the year 1836. it now contains 423,150 vo- 
lumes, and 17,234 manuscripts. 

Announcements.—We glean from our late 
periodicals the following literary ainounce- 
ments :— 

“ Mr. W. B. Pryce announces a new Transla- 
tion of Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Litera- 
ture, from the last German edition.—By Wil- 
liam Howitt, Colonisation and Christianity, a 
popular History of the Treatment of the Natives 
in all their Colonies by the Europeans.—Pro- 
fessor T. R. Jones, of King’s College, London, - 
announces A General Outline of the Animal 
Kingdom, exhibiting the Structures and Inter- 
Economy of every Class of Living Beings, and 
their Adaptation to the Circumstances in which 

“they are severally destined to exist.—A Trea- 
tise on the Art of Fly-Fishing, Trolling, &c., 
applicable to every Trout and Grayling River 
in the Empire, by W. Shipley, edited by Ed- 
ward Fitzgibbon.—The Rev. Joseph Wolff, 
Missionary to the Jews, intends to publish the 
Journals of his Missionary Labours, from the 
year 1827 to 1831, in Holland, Germany, Malta, 
the Greek Islands, Egypt, Jerusalem, and Cy- 
prus ; also of his subsequent labours to the year 
1838, in various distant regions. Relics of 
Elijah the Tishbite.”’ 

Dr. Channing.—The following are the very 
flattering observations of an able writer in 
Fraser’s Magazine for May, on Dr. Channing’s 
literary and political essays, which have been 
collected and published in Glasgow :— 

“ Channing is unquestionably the finest writer of the 
age. His language is simple, nervous, and copious in 
Saxon. His periods are short, and constructed without 
any appearance of effort. His meaning does not require 
to be gathered, by dint of persevering investigation, from 
the heart of a cumbrous phras: ology ; it strikes at once. 
Nor is this its transparency the result of weakness or want 
of compass; the very contrary is the case. From his 
writings, and especially from that which we are now open- 
ing up, there may be extracted some of the richest poetry 
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and original conceptions, clothed in language, unfortu- 
nately for our literature, too little studied in the day in 
which we live. Channing appears to have imbued his 
mind with the spirit of the masters of our island tongue ; 
their very tones seem to have filled his ear, and to have 
become key-notes to his finest compositions ; their strong 
idiomatic English has evidently worked itself into the 
mind of our author, and taught him, that in the phraseo- 
logy which weak minds pronounced to be jejune, there 
was a versatility capable of becoming, in the hands of a 
master-mind, expressive of great and ennobling thought. 
We do not applaud ur acquiesce in the meagre and un- 
happy creed of our author, nor have we any sympathy 
with his republican preferences. His Socinianism and 
democracy are occasionally rank enough to taint the 
fine thought and philosophic genius that pour eut other- 
wise a refreshing fulness. We could have wished that 
he had retained his creed and his politics, and sent 
across the Atlantic to our literature all besides. The 
theologian and the politician we could in the present in- 
stance dispense with. The philosopher, the orator, the 
poet, the critic, we ussign the very first rank; to these we 
award the tribute of unmingled praise. We use his own 
language as our just estimate of himself in this respect. 
‘When genius thus stoops, it dims its fires, and parts with 
much of its power; and even when poetry is enslaved to 
misanthropy, she cannot wholly forget her true vocation. 
Strains of pure feeling, touches of tenderness, images of 
innocent happiness, sympathies with suffering virtue, 
bursts of scorn or indignation at the hollowness of the 
world, passages true to our maral nature, often escape, 
and show us how hard it is for a gifted spirit to divorce 
itself wholly from what is good.’ It is the worst failing 
of Channing that he interlards his critiques with his 
peculiar divinity. Ee seems to have some difficulty in 
giving utterance to the kindling thoughts that burst 
forth from his genius, unless he take his stand in the 
pulpit of a Socinian mceeting-house. We are thus free 
and faithful in expressing his faults, that it may be seen 
how impartial is our estimate of an author whose writ- 


ings have charmed us into the attitude of fervent ad- 
mirers.” 


Woman.—The following lines from Tait’s 
Magazine, with the exception of one bad 
rhyme, are much to our taste :-— 


THE TRIUMPH OF WOMAN. 


In distant times, when barb’rous man 
In ceaselss contests warred, 

And, crushed by strife’s relentless ban, 
All social peace was marred ; 


Woman as umpire interposed, 
With plaintive eye rebuked 

The sanguine broil. The tumult closed 
Strife ceased where’er she—looked. 


Or, if some ruthless monster still 
Her winning power defied, 

With tame sabmission to her will, 
He yielded when she—sighed. 


If some crime-fostered son of Cain 
The bonds of peace upript, 

To strict obedience forced again, 
He paused when woman—wept. 


When thus she was with victory blest, 
Her tears away she brushed ; 

And, whilst rude man her worth confessed, 
With modest pride she—blushed. 


Now all-entranced he gazed, and spoke 
His love in language wild ; 

Then o’er his heart, to seal her yoke, 
With heavenly grace she—smiled. 


While, thus, before man’s spell-bound eyes 
Charm after charm up-sprung, 

He listened with a new surprise, 
As, triumph-crowned, she—sung. 


No art such conquests could complete— 
*T was nature’s magic all ; 

*Tis but when woman tries deceit 
That man escapes her thrall. 


May woman’s power continue long, 
When by such armour gained !— 
By tears, by smiles, by sighs, by song, 
Be still her sway maintained ! 
German Second Editions—The London 
Quarterly Review states a curious custom 


among the German literati; the second edi- 
tion of a German work is generally much alter- 
ed from the first, and admits not only variations 
of statement, but often direct contradictions to 
its former self. “We have heard,” says the 
reviewer, * that Jacobi, no inconsiderable man, 
published a book turning much on a distinction, 
unknown in this country, between the reason 
and the understanding; but the second had ap- 
pended to it this important erratum for the 
benefit of those readers who might still wish 
to make use of their original copies, ‘ Wherever 
you find understanding read reason, and wher- 
ever you find reason read understanding.” ‘This 
is as bad as the erratum of a military dictionary 
which said, for ‘artillery read men,” and for 
‘* mounted rangers read drum and fife.” 


A Grand Announcement.—The following 
mode of announcing a sale of “ live stock”’ is 
worthy the ingenuity of a Yankee :—Some time 
since a person in the neighbourhood of Kes- 
wick, England, having several hives of bees to 
dispose of, and being desirous to attract pur- 
chasers, caused a placard to be printed an- 
nouncing the sale, with the following extraor- 
dinary head lines :—** Extensive sale of live 
stock, comprising not less than one hundred 
and forty thousand head, with an unlimited 
right of pasturage!” The trick succeeded to 
admiration. 


Steam Gigs and Horses.—The London pa- 
pers are very full of discussions respecting the 
possibility of constructing steam gigs and even 
horses. The Spectator says that “ Mr. Han- 
cock, who has undertaken to build steam wa- 
gons in England, set out for Stratford on the 
3d of April in the afternoon, in a steam gig of 
his own construction, attended by two of his 
friends. He passed through several of the 
principal streets of London, and remained acon- 
siderable time before Guildhall, mancuvring 
and turning his vehicle, says the London Cou- 
rier, with extraordinary facility. 


Dr. Ruschenberger’s reply to Mr. Stewart oc- 
cupies again a couple of pages of our Journal to- 
day ; the friends of the author of “* Three Years 
in the Pacific’’ will regret for him that he pro- 
voked this castigation by his challenge. Dr. 
R. keeps within the record, while Mr. Stewart 
most manifestly traveled from the subject. 


—>— 


List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 


The Biographical Treasury, from the Earliest Period 
of History to the Present Time, by S. Maunder, one 
thick vol. 12mo. Lives of the most Eminent Foreign 
Statesmen, by G. P. R. James, Esq., fifth and conclud- 
ing volume, (forming vol. 102 of Lardner’s Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia). Azara’s Natural History of the Quadrupeds 
of Paraguay, by W. P. Hunter, be. 8vo. Spirit of 
Chambers’s Journal, Vol. V. 12mv. Tannahill’s Poems 
and Songs, by Ramsay, 12mo. Prison Scenes and Nar- 
rative of Escape from France during the late War, by 
S. Ellison, 8vo. © Art and Artists in England, by G. F. 
Waagen, 3 vols. 8vo. The State of Popery, &c. in 
England, by the Rev. T. Dathbury, 12mo. Bentham’s 
Works, by Dr. Bowring, Part III. The Life of William 
Wilberforce, by his two Sons, 5 vols. 8vo. Six Years in 
Biscay, by 5. F. Bacon, 8vo. Recollections of Caulin- 
court, Duke of Vicenza, 2 vols. 8vo. The Practical 
Works of Jeremy Taylor, D. D., edited by Dr. Croly, 5 
vols. 8vo. Walter Deverell, a Domestic Tale, 3 vols. 
Dr. W. Beaumont’s Experiments on Digestion, with 
Notes, &c., by A. Combe. Sir A. Carlisle on the Pre- 
servation of Health, 8vo. Diary of the Times of George 
IV., new edition, 2 vols. Buxter’s Saint’s Rest, new 





Agents for this Bork. 


MAINE.—Bancor, Daren & Thutcher. 

VERMONT.—Montreuier, George P. Walton. 

MASSACHUSSETS.—Boston, W. H. 8. Jordan. 

Worcester, Clarendon Harris. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven, Herrick & Noyes. 

Hartrorb, Roderick White. 

RHODE JSLAND.—Pawtvcxer, J. M‘Intyre & Co. 

NEW YORK.—New York, Peter Hill, 11, Old Slip, 
Wm. Barns, 262, Broadway. 

Avsorn, B. R. Peck. 

West Point, J. H. Holt. 

Hopson, P. Dean Carrique. 

Axnany, W. C. Little. 

Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 

Utica, Wm. Williams, Grosh & Hutchinson. 

Borrato, A. Wilgus. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton, D. Fenton. 

Satem, J. M. Hannah. 

Princeton, R. E. Horner. 

Newark, J. M‘Intyre. 

DELAWARE. 

Wiincron, P. B. Porter. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mavucn Cuunx, William H. Sayre. 

Easton, Joseph P. Deringer. 

Porrsvitte, B. Bannan. 

Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 

York, D. Small, P. M. 

Prirrssurcna, Johnston & Stockton. 

Cuamberssure, Matthew Smith. 

Wicxesparre, E. W. Sturdevant. 

Caruis.e, George M. Phillips & Co. 
OHIO.—Cinecinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M. Dawsan, 

Alexander Flash. 

Cotumnvs, J. N. Whiting. 

Maver, John E. Hunt, P. M. 

Srevsenvitut, J. & B. Turnbull. 

ZAnEsvILLE, Adam Peters, Uriah Parke. 

Dayton, R. W. Sale. 

MARYLAND. 

Battimore, N. Hickman. 

Uprer Marzsoro’, G. W. Wilson. 

CamsarincE, E. P. Lecompte, P. M. 

Darnestown, L. W. Candler. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Wasuineton City, Frank Taylor. 

ALExanpriA, Bell & Entwisle. 
VIRGINIA.—Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay. 

Norrotk, R. C. Barclay, U. H. Forbes & Co. 

Pererssura, A. N. Bourdon. 

Lyncusure, A. R. North. 

Portsmouth, U. H. Forbes & Co. 

FreperickspurG, John Coakley, E. M‘Dowell. 

University or Viretnia, C. P. M‘Kennie. 

Wincuester, John N. Bell. 

KENTUCKY. . 

Lovisvitie, John M. Campbell, Jos. T. Clark. 

Lexincton, John W. Trumbull. 
TENNESSEE.—Nasnvitie, White & Norvell, W. A. 

Eichbaum, Joseph T. Clark. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Raceicu, Turner & Hughes. 

Favettevitte, J. M. Stedman. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cuar.eston, John P. Beile, Wm. H. Berrett. 

Campen, A. Young. 

Cotumaia, B. D. Plant. P 

Sumprervitye, H. Haynesworth. 
GEORGIA.—Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 

Savannan, W. T. Williams. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Narcuez, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Gutr, William M. Smyth. 
ALABAMA.—Monttz, J. S, Kellogg & Co. 
LOUISIANA.—New Onrteans, C. H. Bancroft. 

Francisvitie, J. M. Bell, P. M. 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. 
MICHIGAN.—Derrort, Alex. H. Sibley. 
CANADA.—Quenec, J. Tardiff. 

Cornwati, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 

Niagara, U.C., Alex. Davidson, P. M. 

Montreat, N. Wilson, Exchange Rooms. 

Toronto, J. Ballard. 

Brocxvitte. Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 

Hamitton, James Ruthven & Co. 

Wituram Henry, Peter M‘Nie. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frepericxton, Robert Gowen 





edition, by the Rev. W. Brown, 2 vols. 12mo. 
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